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THE  FRENCH  ELEMENT  IN  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST. 


FBaFATORT  NOTB.      . 

ThAL'tBtokindiuggMtiona  made  di- 
reotly  af tor  the  delirerj  of  Uiis  leoture  by 
Dr.  Bryoe  and  Mr.  Alex.  MoArthor,  it 
BOW  appears  oorreoted  ap  to  datoand 
■omewhat  enlarged,  thoagh  the  form  of 
addreds  U  preeerved.  In  aniwer  to  lome 
of  my  friends,  who  laid  they  were  amut- 
ed  at  my  making  common  cause  with  my 
mother's  race,  aftor  identifying  myself 
with  my  father's  race  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  I  can  bat  say  that  I  hay e  no  power 
nor  wish  to  alter  or  extenuate  the  facts  of 
my  doable  origin.  My  only  regret  is  that 
I  cannot  claim  kinship  with  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  which  is  at  once  the  most 
cordially  hated  and  the  most  sincerely  ad- 
mired element  in  the  modem  world. 

THE  LIOTCBS. 

Ladies  and  Gentuiiibn, — Allow  me  a 
word  of  apology  at  the  oatset.  Fifteen 
months  in  this  great  Northwest  hardly 
juMtify  a  man  in  giving  a  lecture  on  any 
part  of  its  history.  The  old  inhabitants 
are  the  best  authorities  on  the  past  life 
of  a  land  where  oral  tradition  has  so 
much  larger  a  share  than  it  is  wont  to 
have  in  long-established  centres  of  oivili- 
zatioii.  Hence  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
dence that  I  accepted  the  urgent  and 
oft-repeated  invitation  of  the  President 
of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Historical 
Society  Vm  proved  itself  to  be.  His  own 
wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  this  coun- 
try, his  labors  in  the  field  of  science  and 
history,  his  familiarity  with  the  lit- 
erary master  -  pieces  of  the  past, 
all  combined  to  make  me  fear 
that  whatever  I  could  say  would  be  al- 
together too  unworthy  of  an  audience 
accustomed  tohtc  naostinterestinflclectures. 
But  there  was  one  consideration  which 
determined  me  to  yield  to  his  kind  en- 
treaty.   The   subject   suggested  by  Dr. 


Bryce  was  * 'anything  on  the  French  peo- 
ple in  the  Northwest,  their  history,  lang- 
uage, or  mode  of  settlement."  Nothing 
could  be  more  congenial  to  me,  seeing 
that  my  mother  was  a  French  Canadian, 
that  for  more  than  eight  years  I  read 
and  taught  the  Ancient  Classics  in 
French,  and  that  circumstances  have  af- 
forded me  unusual  opportunitiesof  study- 
ing the  French  race  both  in  Europe  and 
in  America.  I  supoose  the  best  prepar- 
ation for  understanding  the  history  of  a 
ciolony  is  to  belong  to  the  race  from 
which  the  colonists  sprang.  It  is  so  hard 
for  an  outsider  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  men  whose  bleed  is  alien  to  his.  Of 
course  innate  largeness  of  mind  com- 
bined with  travel  may  transf  <>rm  a  strang- 
er into  what  Ulysses  was,  *'mauy-sided," 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  put  himself 
into  the  very  tame  frame  of  mind  as  men 
6f  other  nationolities  ;  but  this  is  at  best 
but  an  imitation,  a  substitute  for  the 
natural  fellow-feeling  that  comes  of  hav- 
ing the  same  forefathers.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  men  in  whose  veins  the  bloc  d 
of  two,  three,  or,  as  in  my  case,  four 
races  comaaingle,  are  by  nature  prepared 
to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  history  of 
a  mixed  population  such  as  onrs.  Asa 
descendant  of  the  early  Frenoh  settlers 
in  Canada,  I  am  prone  to  seizo  on  all  the 
good  points  of  the  French  ratw,  while  an 
admixture  of  Irish,  Scotoh,  and  German 
blood  effectually  shields  me  from  that  in- 
ane prejudice  against  other  nationalities 
which  is  the  darling  heritage  of  narrow 
minds. 

THE  FIRST  BXPL0BE;B8. 

Having  premised  this  much,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  by  way  of  bespeaking  an  in- 
dulgent hearing  from  you,  I  begin  imme- 
diately with  some  important  dates,  and 
to  understand  the  value  of  these  dates  I 
would  just  remind  you  that  the  Honor- 
able Hudson's  Bay  Company  received  its 
charter  in  1676.  How  the  company  came 
into  being  we  shall  see  presently.  What 
I  want  to  call  your  attention   to  now,  is 
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the  faot,  that  fourteen  yean  before  the 
funoiM  date  of  this  ohurter,  that  ii,  in 
1666,  while  Oromwell  wm  still  arbiter  of 
England,  Jean  Bourdon,  sometime  ohief 
enpneer  and  prooureur  of  New  France, 
is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  neighboring  ter- 
ritory in  the  name  of  Louis  XIY.  Five 
years  later,  but  still  nine  years  before 
the  birth  of  the  honorable  oompany, 
Despres  Oonture  accompanied  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  D'Argenson,  the  then 
governor  of  Canada,  with  »  view  to  find 
the  northwest  passage  to  Japan.  This 
exploring  party  was  composed  of  French 

Sentlemen  under  the  guidance  of  the 
esuit  fathers,  Druillettes  and  Dabion. 
Not  having  succeeded  in  their  quest, 
they  returned  to  the  east;  but  Couture 
started  again   in    1663    with   five   com- 

Enions,  and  safdy  reached  Hudson's 
y,  where,  to  confirm  the  prior  occupa- 
tion, he  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  big  tree, 
some  say,  a  French  flsc  and  a  sword, 
others,  the  arms  of  the  king  engraved  on 
a  plate  of  copper  enclosed  in  two  sheets 
ofle'  Who  knows  if  the  Hudson's 
B>  r.  4iway  may  not  soon  dig  up  these 
reh.  )fthe  past?  The  only  difficulty 
Would  be  to  find  the  tree;  the  fact  of  it 
being  a  big  one  may  help  the  search 
along  a  ooast  where  forest  giants  are 
rare. 

DK8  OHOSBUBBS'  OAKBBB. 

The  story  of  these  two  travellers  be- 
longs to  the  domain  of  probable,  not  cer- 
tain Tkiots.  In  1662,  however,  we  come 
upon  a  well-known  name,  that  of  Des 
Groseliers,  or  Des  Qroiseliers,  as  it  is 
variously  written.  He  is  commonly  rep- 
resented as  a  Huguenot  adventurer  more 
romarkable  for  restless  bravery  than  for 
lovaltnr  to  any  purtioular  crown.  We  are 
told  that  he  distributed  his  allegiance  pret- 
ty  equally  between  Louis  XIY.  and 
Charles  IL  As  the  Qrand  Monarque 
made  a  oat's  paw  of  the'  easy-going 
Charles,  so  Des  Groseliers  seems  to  have 
fooled  them  both  according  to  the  impulse 
of  his  own  convenience.  This  is  the 
view  the  generality  of  books  on  the  North- 
west, written  in  English,  give  us  of  his 
character.  Some  peonl*  also  pretend  that 
he  went  to  Hudson's  Bay,  through  Rainy 
Lake,  L<tke  of  the  Woods,  Winnipeg 
River  and  Lake,  and  Nelson  River.  Both 
this  view  and  these  assertions  are, 
I  think,  inconeot.  The  Relations  des 
Jesuites,  the  Journal  des  Jeauites,  the 
Letters   of  Marie  de  I'lnoamation,  the 


registers  of  the  Pariah  of  Ihree  Rivers 
and  other  similar  contemporary  records 
show  that  If edard  Chouart,  who  after- 
wards oalled  himself  *'Sieur  de  Grose* 
liers,"  was  not  only  a  Catholic,  but  for 
many  years  an  assistant  to  the  Jesuits  in 
their  missions  near  Lake  Superior.  He 
baptized  several  children  among  the  In* 
dians,  and  we  find  him  frequenUy  acting 
as  godfather  in  theCatholic  parish  church 
of  Three  Rivers.  Probably  what  led  to 
his  being  considered  a  Huguenot  was  the 
fact  that  his  brother-in-law,  Radisson, 
was  one.  Bat  Des  Groseliers,  whose 
children  were  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
church,  whose  first  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham  Martin,  the  man  who  is 
supposed  to  have  left  his  patriarchal 
name  to  the  plains  of  Abraham,  near 
Quebec,  certainly  lived  and  died  a  Catho- 
lic. As  to  his  charscter,  he  was  not  pre- 
cisely a  hero,  but  he  was  evidently  a 
daring  explorer,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
his  life  that  can  be  called  dialoyal,though 
there  may  be  some  tricks  of  par- 
donable diplomacy.  If  he  went  over 
to  England,  it  was  mainly  a  matter  of 
business  that  doee  net  appear  to  have 
damaged  him  in  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIY., 
who  was  then  at  peace  with  Charles  II. 
I  can  find  no  proof  that  he  ever  travelled 
to  Hudson's  Bay  by  land.  But  he  un- 
doubtedly did  reach  the  Bay  by  the  sea 
in  1662,  one  year  before  the  alleged 
voyage  of  Oonture,  and  established  a 
trading  post  there  six  years  before  the 
first  English  settlement,  which  he  him- 
self helped  Capt.  Gillam  to  make.  My 
authority  for  this  statement  is  the  Rela- 
tions des  Jesuites,  corroborated,  as  it  is, 
on  this  point  by  the  Journal  of  the  Jesuit 
house  in  Quebec  The  value  of  this  diary 
is  all  the  greater  because  it  was  drawn  up 
day  by  day,  according  to  the  custom  still 
observed  in  all  Jesuit  houses,  was  never 
intended  for  publication,  and  was  printed 
without  the  permission  of  the  Jesuits,  out 
of  whose  hands  it  had  passed.  The 
"Relations' '  tell  us  that  in  1660  one  of 
the  missionaries  in  the  Saguenay  region 
met  an  Algonquin    who   had   spent  the 

Srevious  winter  on  the  shore  of  Hudson's 
tay,  and  who  had  returned  by  Lake 
St.  John.  By  the  way,  this  return 
route  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Saguenay 
shows  tiiat  Jaipes  Bay  and  not  Hudson's 
Bay  proper  had  been  visited  by  this  In- 
dian. The  distinction,  though  very  im- 
portant, as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ex- 
plain further  on,  is  often  overlooked  by 
chronicles  of  the  period.  Almost  directly 
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after  thii  grMt  piece  of  newi  the  mii- 
■ionuy  OMne  beok  to  Qaebeo,  end  there 
fell  in  with  Dei  Oroeeliers,  who  hed  Just 
returned  from  Leke  Superior  with  uxty 
eenoei  leden  with  the  ooetlieet  fun. 
While  wintering  in  the  neighhorhood  of 
the  greet  leke  iMe  Qroeelien  mey  have 
heard  of  Hudson'*  Baj.  At  aay  rate  the 
miMionary'e  announcement  determined 
him  to  fit  out  a  barque,  and  the  Journal 
del  Je»uicM  itatei  that  a  Frenohnum 
called  Ohonart  Dei  Groielien  letiail 
from  Quebec  for  Hudion'a  Bay  in  the 
summer  of  1668.  Oaiting  anchor  at 
the  mouth  of  Hayei  River,  he  remained 
there  during  the  eniuiug  winter.  After 
leeing  what  a  iplendid  region  lay  about 
him  fur  the  fur  trade,  he  hied  him  to 
Quebec  with  Radiiian  and  eight  men, 
leaving  hii  nephew,  Ohouart,  at  Nelion 
Btrer  with  five  men,  and  thui  providing 
for  t;he  continuance  of  thii  the  first  let- 
tlement  at  the  Bay. 

rOUNDINO  THB  H.  B.  COMPANY. 

Dei  Qroielien  had  hoped  that  the  Que 
bee  authoritiei  would  help  him   found  a 
company    for   the    Hudson's  Bay  trade; 
but,  not  meeting    with   any    encourage- 
ment, he    sailed  for  France.     In    Paris, 
where  the  Home  Government,  too,  seems 
'  to  have  given  him  the  cold  shoulder,  he 
was   more   fortunate   with  the  English 
Ambassador,  who  eagerly  grasped  at  the 
Frenchman's  suggestions,  gave  him  letters 
of  introduction  to  Prince  Rupert  and  sent 
him  to  London.    Thanks  to  these  letters 
and  to  his    own  glowing  accounts  of  the 
territory  he  had  explorMi,  he  induced  the 
Prince  and  other  noblemen  to  inaugurate 
that   historic   company,  which  was  once 
such  a  power  in  thu   land.    In  1668  he 
embarked   as   pilot  in  an    Enttlish  ship 
commanded   by   Captain   Gillam.      On 
reaching  Hudson's  Bay  they  built  a  little 
stone   house,    which   they    called  Fort 
Ohsrles.    The   royal  name  and  the  ma- 
terial   out  of  which    it  was  built  are  its 
only  claims  to  precedence  over  the  shelter 
built  by  Des  Groseliers,  six  years  before, 
near  Hayes  River.    In  the  June  of  the 
following   year,    1669,     Des   Groseliers 
sailed  back  to  England,  where  the  King 
was  so  pleased   with   him,  and  so  con- 
vinced of  his  being  the  originator  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  trade,  that  he  dubbed  him 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  in 
May,  1670,  signed  the  company's  charter. 
While   Des     Groseliers  is    regaling  his 
English  friends  with  many  a  yarn  of  his 
adventures  during  the   pait   twenty-five 


yean,  listen  to  what  ia  written  of  him  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Lettree  de  Ma- 
rie de  rincarnation.  First  Superioress  of 
the  Ursulinee  of  Quebec.  What  she  says 
about  hii  going  to  New  Bugland  prolw* 
bly  refen  to  a  journey  he  nMde  in  thist 
direction  in  1663,  and  the  writer  seems  to 
have  inadvertently  combined  two  dia* 
tinct  expeditions  into  one  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  the  original  text  of 
this  passage  from  a  work,  which,  since 
its  publication  ten  years  ago,  has  come 
tobeaoknowledged  as  indispensable  to 
those  that  want  to  know  the  state  of 
Oanadafrom  1639  to  1672  She  writes 
from  Quebec,  on  the  27th  of  August. 
1670,  a  few  months  after  the  granting  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  charter: 

"II  y  aquelqne  temps  q^'nn  Franoais  de  notre 
Touraine,  nomme  dos  Qroiseliera,  se  maria  en 
ce  pays,  et  n'y  (aisant  pas  una  grande  fortune, 
il  Ini  prit  nne  fantaisie  d'aller  en  la  Noavelle- 
Angleterre  pour  taoher  d'y  en  faire  une  meille- 
ure.  II  y  (aisait  I'homme  d'esprlt,  oomme  en 
effet  il  en  a  beauooup.  II  fit  esperer  auz 
Anglais  qu'il  trouveralt  le  passage  de  la  mer  da 
N;..-d.  Dans  oette  csperanoe,  on  I'equipa  pour 
I'envoyeren  Angleterre,  ou  on  lul  donna  ua 
vaissfan  aveo  des  gens,  et  tout  oe  qui  etait  ne- 
oessaire  a  la  nayigation.  Aveo  oes  avantages 
il  86  met  en  mer,  ou  au  liou  de  prendre  la  route 
que  les  antres  avaient  ooutume  de  prendre,  et 
ou  lis  avaient  travaille  en  vaiu.  il  alia  a  contre- 
vent,  et  a  si  bien  cherohe  qu'  il  a  trouve  la 
grande  bale  da  Notd.  II  y  a  trouve  un  grand 
peuple,  eta  charge  son  navire  ou  ses  navires 
de  pelie'.erie  pour  des  soumes  immenses.  II 
est  retourne  en  An^leterre.ou  le  roi  'ui  adonne 
20,00<)ecnsder:compense.  et  I'a  fait  chevalier 
dela  Jarretiere.  qnel'ondit  etre  nne  dignlte 
fort  honorable.  Ik  a  prls  possession  deoe  grand 
pays  pour  le  roi  d'Antrleterre,  et  pour  son  par- 
ticulierle  voilaricheenn^ude  tumps.  Lona 
fait  une  gazette  en  AuKieterre  poor  louer  cet 
aventurier  franoais," 

With  the  subsequent  career  of  Sir 
Medard  Ohouart  Des  Groseliers  I  am  not 
now  concerned.  The  one  fact  I  wish  to 
insist  on  is,  that  this  well-known  French 
citizen  of  'Three  Rivers  was,  in  the  truest 
possible  sense,  the  originator  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  OompaHy,  and  that  he  was  the 
first  to  establish  trading -posts  in  the 
countries  discovered  by  Hudson,  Button, 
Fox  and  James. 

NEW  FRANCE  AND  UCDSON'S  BAY. 

Two  jears  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter,  in  1672,  Father  Albanel  was  the 
first  missionary  and  probably  the  first 
white  man  to  reach  the  bay  by  the 
Saguenay  route.  The  part  he  reached 
was,  of  course,  James  Bay,  the  southeast 
end  of  which  is  not  half  as  far  from  Que- 
bec as  is  York  Factory  of  Hudson's  Bay 
proper.  This  comparative  nearness  of 
James  Bay  explains  how  it  is  that  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  onward   we   often  read  of  French 


0«Dadiu»  tntding  neftr  *'La  iMia  do 
Nord"  or  even  *'L%  b«ie  d'Hodion," 
wkereM  we  hftve  no  Authentic  reoordi  of 
regular  Freneh  Oenadian  inUnd  trede  in 
the  Tioinity  of  Nelaon  River  or  of  Fort 
Ohurohill  till  seTerel  yeer*  Uter.  To 
dwellers  in  what  ii  now  the  Province  of 
Qa9beo,  Hadien  Bav,  uolaea  any 
epeoial  fort  ii  mentioned  which  we  know 
to  have  been  further  weet,  meant  Jamea 
Bay.  We  gather,  then,  that  from  1662, 
the  date  of  Dei  Oroeeliers'  first  expedi- 
tion, New  France,  beaidei  stretching  in 
name  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  had,  in  re- 
ality, advanced  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay;  and  this  position  ofaff«ira  was  virtu- 
ally recognised  by  that  provision  of 
Oharles  II.'s  letters-patent  which  ex- 
empted from  the  operations  of  the  com- 
Siny  any  actual  posseesi<iins  of  any 
hnatian  prince  or  state.  This  was  the 
theory ;  in  practice  there  was  much  light- 
ing over  the  disputed  territory.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  charter,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  five  forts  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bay;  but  the  very  next  year,  1686, 
Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur  d'Iberville,  a  na- 
tive of  Montreal,  the  doughtiest  chieftain 
Canada  ever  produced,  headed  an  expedi- 
tion which  oaotured  three  of  these  forts 
and  several  British  vessels.  We  cease  to 
wonder  that  he  should  have  done  so, 
when  we  think  of  the  blood  that  was  in 
him,  as  many  as  six  of  his  brothers  having 
won  immortal  fame  among  the  Iroquois, 
in  Newfoundland,  in  Louisiana,  and  in 
other  parts  of  America  Three  of  these 
seven  warlike  brothers  took  part  in  this 
first  attack,  another  Ohateaoguay,  came 
with  his  elder  brother,  D'Iber- 
ville, in  1694,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  while  preparing  the  siege 
that  resulted  in  another  victory  for 
the  French.  Finally,  in  1697  D'Iber- 
ville conquered  the  whole  country,  and 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  same  year, 
confirmed  the  claims  of  France,  claims 
which  France  herself  abandoned  in  1713 
at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Some  rather 
curious  details  about  the  raid  of  1694  are 
given  in  a  letter  of  the  Jesuit,  Gabriel 
Merest,  who  acted  as  chaplain  for  the 
two  men-of-war,  the  Poll  and  the  Sala- 
mandre.  There  seems  to  have  been  no- 
body wounded  or  killed  except  the 
brave  young  Louis  Le  Moyne  de  Chateau- 
guay;  but  to  the  elder  brother,  D'Iber- 
ville, who  was  15  )  ears  his  senior,  and 
who.  we  are  told,  had  always  loved  him 
tenderly,  his  death  was  a  henvy  price  to 
pay  for  the  otherwise  easy  triumph.     As 


soon  as  the  French  had  levelled  their 
cannon  and  sighted  their  mortars  against 
the  fort,  they  courteously  sent  a  meesen- 
ger  withafiagof  truoti  offering  excellent 
conditions.  There  were  fifty  three  Brit- 
ishers in  the  fort,  of  whom  Fr.  Merest 
says  they  were  all  fairly  tall  and  hand- 
some—"tons  asses  grands  et  bien  faita" 
—but  better  hands  at  tradins  than  at 
making  war,  so  much  so  that  they  even 
forgot  te  ask  for  their  arms  and  their 
flag.  Their  minister  had  drawn  up  the 
capitulation  in  Latin,  which  Fr.  Mareat 
interpreted  to  the  soldiers.  The  use  of 
the  langoage  of  Cicero  as  the  only  me- 
dium of  communication  between  men  of 
different  nations  was  not  yet  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
nor  was  the  day  yet  come  when,  as  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  every  English  sentleman 
was  expected  to  be  able  to  speak  French. 

THE  FRBNOH  i:.AMOUAOK  IN  CANADA. 

This  letter  of  Fr.  Marest's  givee  ns  one 
of  the  earliest  instances  of  native  Cana- 
dian expressions  grafted  on  the  mother- 
tongue.  In  speaking  of  the  tdimate  near 
Hudson's  Bay  he  uses  the  word  poudrerie, 
adding  in  a  parentheais:  ''O'est  ainsi  qu' 
on  appelle  one  petite  neige  qui  s'insinoe 
partoot."  This  moat  expressive  name 
for  a  storm  of  fine,  hard,  drifting,  pow- 
dery snow  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in 
France;  hot  French  Canadians,  having 
now  a  literatore  of  their  own,  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  approval  of  the 
French  Academy,  pretty  moch  as  Ameri- 
cansdonotscropletoose  words  and  phrases 
which  are  racy  of  the  soil,  and  which  have 
no  adequate  equivalent  in  Dictionary 
English.  Already  some  of  our  best 
Canadian  words,  such  as  char-dortoir  in- 
stead of  wagon-lit  for  "sleeping-oar" 
have  foond  their  way  into  that  paragon 
of  pocket  manoals,  Bellows'  French  and 
English  Dictionary.  lam  not  denying 
that  there  are  faolts  in  our  Canadian 
French,  as  commonly  spoken.  I  am 
simply  combating  an  erroneous  notion 
that  prevails  among  people  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language  is  shadowy. 
I  mean,  the  notion  that  Canadians  speak 
a  sort  of  patois.  Some  years  ago,  when  I 
lived  in  New  York,  I  was  net  a  lictle 
amused  to  hear  Americans  say  that,  anxi- 
ous though  they  were  to  see  their  chil- 
dren learn  French,  they  were  afraid  to 
send  them  to  Canada  lest  they  should 
come  home  with  nothing  hot  a  barbaroos 
jargon.  My  answer  osually  was  that  the 
majority  of  edocated   Canadians  speaJc 
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Franoh  qnito  m  w«U  m  the  ma- 
ioriW  of  adaMtod  AmerioMU  talk 
KimHth.  I  might  have  leid  more, 
for  I  em  not  aware  that  there  it  an?  auoh 
oomoioD  and  wideepread  fault  in  French 
Canada  aa  the  uie  of  will  for 
ahall,  and  would  for  aheuld.  But 
in  the  main  the  parallel  holds  atood  even 
in  the  matter  of  aoeent.  For  the  ohlef 
eharaoteriatio  ef  the  French  Canadian, 
ai  well  aa  of  the  American,  accent,  ia  the 
tendency  to  drawl,  to  be  monotonoua, 
and  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  naial 
■oundi.  But  theae  peculiaritiei  are  nt»t 
confined  to  this  continent  of  ours.  They 
exist  in  Normandy  and  many  ether  parts 
of  France;  they  are  not  by  any  means  so 
faulty  as  the  Provencal  or  Oasoon  accent 
I  have  met  highly  educated  men  from  the 
North  of  England  whose  accent  was  as 
nasal  as  if  they  hailed  from  Idaho  or  Ari 
zona.  In  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
in  all  European  countries  and  particu- 
larly in  franco,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Spain,  the  farther  you  wander  away  from 
the  great  centres  of  culture,  where  the 
concourse  of  highly  trained  minds  stimu* 
lates  men  to  perfection  in  the  use  of  their 
vocal  organs,  the  more  likely  you  are  to 
find  nature's  great  law  of  foUowing  the 
line  of  least  resistance  assert  itself  in 
drawling  and  nasality.  However,  in  this 
respect  as  also  in  a  more  correct  use  of 
French  prone— that  most  subtle  and 
delicate  of  all  modem  vehicles  of  thought 
— Oimada  has  improved  wonderfully  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  is  im- 
proving every  day.  If  the  United  States 
can  point  to  a  revival  of  letters  heralded 
in  the  present  day  by  such  skillful  artists 
aa  James,  Howells  and  Cable,  French 
Canadians  may  well  be  proud  of 
Judge  Routhier,  Benjamin  Suite,  Chau- 
veau,  Marmette,  the  two  Taohes  (our 
archbishep  and*  his  brother),  and  Louis 
Honore  Frechette. 

THB  DISCOVERY  OF  THB  RBD  RIVBB. 

I  have  just  mentioned  a  name  that  is 
closely  connected  with  the  secfuel  of  this 
historical  sketch.  The  Archbishop  of  St. 
Boniface  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
nephews  of  La  Verandrye.  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  Red  River  Valley.  The 
merit  of  prior  discovery  has,  I  know, 
been  claimed  for  Henry  Kelsey  by  Dr. 
Bryoe  in  his  learned  volume  on  Manitoba 
(page  119).  But  the  author  is  too  well 
informed  to  venture  upon  any  definite 
assertions.  He  detJs  in  vague  generali- 
ties: Kelsey,  in  1691,  "crossed  the  Ae- 
siniboine  and  Sioux  country,"   saw  but- 


faloee  and  griaaly  bears,  and  "diaooverj 
under  Eagliah  auspioee  the  oountry  so 
strongly  dimmed  by  the  Northweeters  aa 
theirs  by  discovery ;"  nut  a  word  aa 
to  his  coming  upon  a  great  sheet 
of  water  such  as  Lake  Winnipeg. 
This  vagueness  is  easily  aecountM 
for  by  the  character  of  Kelsey 's  diary. 
(Report  of  committee  on  condition  of 
countries  adjoiniog  Hudson's  Bay,  1749.) 
Heia  in  friendly  pursuit  of  Indiana 
wanderinff  hither  ana  thither  in  search  of 
g*me.  He  gives  no  indieation  of  the 
course  he  followed,  whether  it  was  south, 
west  or  northwest.  The  fights  .with 
grizzly  bears  prove  that  he  travelled  more 
or  less  towards  the  west,  but  are  no 
proof  that  he  went  far  south.  ''The  As- 
siniboine  and  Sioux  countrr,"  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  reached  nearly  up  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Aasini- 
boines  in  particular  often  traded  with  the 
forte  near  the  Bay.  The  best  argument, 
however,  againat  Kelsey's  having  discov- 
ered any  ps^  of  the  present  Province  of 
Ifanitoba  may  be  stated  thus  :  He  is 
acquainted  with  two  species  of  the  genus 
"bos,"  one  "to  the  northward,  with 
horns  growins  like  an  English  ox,"  the 
other  with  "olaok  and  short"  horns. 
But  the  only  region  where  these  two  spe- 
cies were  ever  near  one  another  lies  west 
and  north,  not  south  of  the  Churchill 
River,  from  which  Kelsey  set  out.  As  we 
know  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  bufialo 
in  this  oountry,  these  two  species  can  be 
no  other  tLan  the  musk-ox  and  the  buffa- 
lo. Kelsey  calls  them  both  buffalo,  a 
mistake  which  in  those  days  was  often 
made,  and  is  the  less  surprising  here, 
because  his  journal  shows  him  to  have 
been  an  ignorant,  though  painstaking 
and  accurate  young  m/ui.  To  anticipate 
the  objection  that  buffaloes  never  wan- 
dered so  far  north,  I  may  say  tjiat  Arch- 
bishop Tache  tells  me  it  is  only  thirty 
yearn  since  he  ate  flesh  of  bufialo  killed 
on  the  spot  as  far  north  as  Athabasca 
Lake  and  the  Oreat  Slave  River.  Fur- 
thermore, though  Kelsey  walked  some 
five  hundred  miles,  he  met  with  but  one 
shallow  river,  less  than  100  yards  across, 
and  a  few  ponds.  Now,  the  only  direc- 
tion in  which  one  can  travel  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Churchill  and  meet 
so  little  water,  is  west  north-west. 
The  region  between  the  Assini- 
boine  and  Hudson's  Bay  ia  the 
exact  contrary,  a  network  of  rivera  and 
lakes,  the  latter  being  aometimea  very 
large.      Very   likely   Kelsey     tramped 
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abool  in  •▼•ry  diMOtion,  m  h«  wm  oon- 
tinudlljr  following  emtio  Indian  partiM, 
Mid  MToral  tiniM  ho  wm  in  dira  want  of 
food*  and  IumI  to  a«  whorover  gamt  wm 
to  bo  had.  But,  if  ho  kept  to  anj  gen- 
eral oonne,  that  ooune  mutt  have  been 
to  the  WMt,  and  not  to  the  aouth.  The 
fact  that  Samool  Hearne,  eighty  yean 
later,  atarting  from  the  month  of  the 
OhurohiU  in  a  north  weut  by  wMt  direo- 
tion,  met  at  lint  with  the  lame  general 
fMtnrea,  (clnmpa  of  poplar,  ponde, 
■oaroity  of  game)  would  aeem  to  point  to 
the  Mme  ocneiuaion.  BMidM  it  wm 
only  natural  that  Hearne  should  attempt 
to  be  the  oontinuator  on  a  large  soale  of 
Kelioy'a  joumeyi,  whioh,  iniignifioant  m 
they  haTe  turned  out  to  be,  yet  marked 
an  epooh  in  the  ohroniclM  of  a  company, 
whoM  ohief  faotore,  finding  lofew  men 
dispoMd  to  travel  into  the  interior, 
would  be  lure  to  make  the  moat  of  Kel- 
My'a  exploit!.  At  any  rate  it  ia  phyai- 
oally  impoHible,  from  KelMy's  own  boy> 
iah  journal,  that  be  oould  ever  have  ex- 
plored the  Winnipeg  country. 

As  to  the  Ellis  map,  in  whioh  Dr. 
Bryce  finds  a  ^'striking  confirmation"  and 
"conclusive  evidence"  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  "intimate  knowledge  of 
the  interior,"  the  arrangement  of  its 
IsJces  and  riven  is  ridiculous  enouKh  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  Indians' 
fanciful  tales;  far  from  "indicating  no 
knowledge  of  a  route  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  of  the  Woodr,"  the 
map  ahowa  a  river  reaching  from  the  lat- 
ter to  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the 
former,  so  that  the  gap  may  be  quite  ac- 
cidental, and,  at  all  eventa,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  inaccuracy  of. 
the  rest,  does  not  furnish  the  ghost  of  an 
argument;  and,  finally,  whatever  in  this 
odd  little  sketch  map  approaches  the 
reality  may  very  omUv  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  La  Yerandrye's  reports,  be- 
cause it  WM  published  fifteen  years  after 
his  discoveries. 

THS  OARBKR  OF  LA  VEBANDRYB. 

How  different  is  the  fint  authentic  re- 
cord of  an  exploration  here  !  Pierre 
Gaultier  de  Varennes,  Sieur  de  La 
Verandrye,  wm  born  at  Three  Riven  on 
the  17th  of  Nov  ,  1686.  Hu  father,  who 
WM  then  governor  of  the  town,  had  emi- 
gnted  from  France;  but,  as  both  his 
mother  and  maternal  grandmother  were 
Oanadian  bom,  he  can  surely  be  claimed 
M  a  native.  He  early  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  at  24  years  of 


a^e  he  fought  so  bravely  againat  the  tar* 
rible  Marlborough  that  ha  wm  left  fer 
dead  on  the  bloody  field  of  Malplaqnat, 
pierced  with  nine  wonnda.  He  recover- 
ed, and,  returning  to  Oanada,  he  .  -arried 
in  1712  a  Oanadiim  lady,  the  daughter  of 
the  Beignevr  of  He  Dudm.  The  four 
sons  that  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage 
ultimately  joined  their  father  in  the 
NorthwMt.  The  great  object  of  thoM 
explorationa  wm  what  had  bean  ferment- 
ing in  the  heads  of  all  praotioal  gaograph* 
en  during  well  nigh  tiro  oenturlM  and  a 
half,  the  finding  a  waterway  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Aa  a  baM  of  operations 
the  government  of  New  France  had  al- 
ready several  poata  echeloned  towards 
the  WMt  One  of  thcM,  un  Lake  Nipi- 
gon,  north  of  the  WMtem  extremity  of 
Lake  Superior,  had  been  confided  to  La 
Verandrye.  "There  he  heard  of  a  great 
river  flowing  into  the  ''Grand  Ocean". 
The  prevalence  of  such  a  groundloM 
rumor  north  o^  Lake  Superior  shows  that 
no  white  man  had  ever  m  yet  been  near 
the  Bed  River  Valley;  oIm  the  French, 
who  were  all  agog  for  the  NorthwMt 
passage,  would  have  been  sure  to  hear  of 
It,  and  would  therefore  have  known  that 
no  river  of  the  WMt,  at  IcMt  for  a  long 
distance  beyond  Lake  Superior,  emptied 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  rumor 
WM  there,  and  La  Verandrye  immediate- 
ly communicated  it  to  Father  de  Oonor, 
who,  M  every  learned  man  of  the  time 
would  have  done,  gladly  clutched  at  the 
proferred  hope,  and  penuaded  de 
Beauhamois,  the  then  Governor 
ef  Oanada,  to  let  La  Verandrye 
have  60  men  and  a  missionary.  The 
brave  soldier  wm  poor  and  his  only  re- 
source WM  the  prospective  profit  of  the 
fur  trade,  which  proved  to  be  more  than 
precarious.  However,  nothing  could 
damp  his  ardour.  In  1731  he  crossed 
Rainy  Lake  and  built  Fort  St.  Peter  near 
where  Fort  Francis  now  atands,    and   in 

1732  on  the  WMtern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  he  erected  Fort  St.  Charles.  In 

1733  he  paddled  down  the  mouth  of  the 
Winnipee  River  into  the  lake  of  that 
name.  Vfe  read  that,  after  he  had  oroued 
a  portion  of  the  I&ke,  he  Moended  a 
river  that  emptiM  into  the  lake  and  built 
a  fort  16  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that,  besides  the  Win- 
nipeg, no  other  river  large  enough  to 
build  a  fort  upon  empties  into  this  part 
of  Lake  Winnipeg  except  Red  River. 
This  fort  must,  then,  have  been  some- 
where in  the   neighborhood   of  Selkirk. 


« 
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Mr.  B«nil«r  in  th«  MriM  of  abU  mtUoIm 
h«  published  iMt   jmr   in  La  Manitobft 

K'  M  tht  rcMoni  whv  Hit  OnuM  of  St. 
nifaoo,  thinks  this  wm  Fort  Roago. 
On  ths  othsr  h«nd  jour  distingnishsd 
ptssidsntf    Dr.  Brfos,    in   his  Tslusble 

Sper  on  the  Five  Forts  of  Winnip«g,sd* 
oes  many  tsohnioel  points  in  feTor  of 
Fort  Rouge  having  really  been  in  that 
spot  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Assiniboine, 
whioh  is  now  oallsd  Fort  Rouge.  When 
dootors  differ,  what  oan  amateurs  like  my- 
self do,  but  wait  for  further  develop 
mentsi  However,  not  to  insist  on  the  ar- 
gument that  formerly  the  Assiniboine  was 
supposed  to  «n>ptv  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
while  the  Red  RiTer  was  merged  in  the . 
Assiniboine  where  now  stands  this  oity  of 
ours— an  argument,  the  force  of  whioh 
Dr.  Brjoe  must  fully  reoognise,  since  he 
says  in  his  "Manitoba"  (p.  80) ;  «'the  ex- 
plorers ascend  from  Lake  Winnipeg  the 
river  of  the  AMiniboels,  now  the  Red 
River,  the  name  Assiniboine  having  been 
since  confined  to  a  branch  entering  the 
Red  River  some  forty  five  miles"  higher 
up — there  is  just  one  little  point  made  by 
Dr.  Br}  0  4  an  to  which  I  would  respect- 
fully deiuur.  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
maps  which  he  has  reproduced  in  his 
paper,  your  learned  Presidentsays  :  ** We 
again  notice  on  the  site  of  Fort  Rouge,  a 
fort  marked  and  described  as  "Ancion 
Fort,"  15  or    17  years  having  sufficed  to 

E've  it  Its  antiquity."  Now  to  me,  who 
ive  spoken  French  from  the  craHle, 
"anoien"  does  not  imply  antiquity  in  this 
case  ;  it  simply  means  **old"  in  the  sei.se 
of  "unused,"  "no  longer  used  as  a  fort," 
"abandoned."  For  example,  when  the 
new  college  of  St.  Boniface  was  opend, 
the  old  building  was  immediately  called 
*'le  vieux"  or  "I'ancien  college, "  and  it 
would  have  borne  that  name  even  if  it 
had  existed  only  one  year  before  it  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  college.  But,  if  "ancien 
fort"  means  a  fort  that  was  abandoned, 
then  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Bevnier 
have  their  full  weight  in  showing  that 
LaVerandrye  would  not  have  abandoned 
such  an  advantageous  position  as  that 
which  the  meeting  of  two  rivers  afforded, 
anr*  therefore  they  would  rather 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  draughts- 
men who  sketched  these  maps 
from  hearsay  and  at  a  distance,  were  not 
sufficiently  accurate,  an  inference  which 
the  striking  divergence  between  the  two 
maps  of  1740  and  1760  would  tend  to 
confirm.  However  this  may  be,  certain  ', 
it  is  that  in  1738  La  Yerandrye's  three  I 


sons,  under  instructions  from  their  father, 
made  their  way  up  the  Assiniboine,  whioh 
was  then  oalled  AssiniboiUes,  and  built 
Fort  de  la  Rsine,  whioh  meet  people 
identify  with  Portage  la  Prairie.  The 
five  vears  sinoe  1733  had  been  years  of 
oruel  grief  and  disappointment  to  La 
Verandrye,  One  of  his  sons  had  been 
killed  by  the  Sioux  ;  his  funds  were  ex- 
hausted; the  trade  in  fura  did  not  pros- 
per, beoause  he  oould  only  make  it  a 
seoondary  object,  exploration  being  the 
primarv  one  r  his  men  would  not  follow 
him;  the  kik.,(  would  not  help  him  ;  and, 
meanwhile,  he  was  harassed  by  govern- 
ment offloisls  anxisus  for  results,  and  by 
shsreholders  eager  for  the  interest  on 
their  money.  La  Verandrye's  only 
wealth  was  his  fair  fame,  his  hereditary 
ability,  and  the  valor  of  his  noble  sens. 
On  these  he  now  determined  to  rest  his 
hopes.  I  cannot  detain  you  with  the  re- 
cital of  all  his  efferta.  Still,  I  must  ssy 
a  word 

ABOCT  OMB  BXPBDITIOll 

which  has  made  two  of  his  sons  immortal. 
The  eldbst  and  another  who  was  styled 
"le  chevalier,"  started  with  two  other 
Canadians  on  the  29th  of  April,  1748. 
On  New  Year's  Day  of  the  following  year 
they,  the  first  among  white  men,  sighted 
the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Rooky  Mountains 
of  the  North.  Twelve  days  later  they 
stood  at  the  foot  of  these  "Hontagnesde 
Pierres  Brillantee,"  as  they  used  to  be 
oalled  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  daszl- 
ins  sparkle  of  their  summits  in  the  sun- 
light. Here,  alas!  just  when  they  ex- 
pected now  at  length  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  blue  ocean  from  those  diszy 
heights,  they  were  forced  to  turn  back. 
The  Bow  Indians,  who  had  volunteered 
to  guide  the  four  pale-faces  to  the  land  of 
the  Serpent  tribe,against  whom  the  Bows 
were  on  the  war-path,  found  the  Serpent 
country  abandoned,  and,  fancying  that 
the  Serpents  had  gone  to  the  Bow  ooiin- 
try  to  maasaore  those  that  were  left  be- 
hind, they  would  not  scale  the  moun- 
tains, and  insisted  on  making  haste  home- 
wards. Whithout  guides  the  twu  La 
Verandryes  and  their  companions  were 
powerless.  It  is  enough  for  our  Canada 
that  they  reached  the  Rockies  just  50 
years  before  Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie  and 
more  than  60  years  before  the  Americans, 
Lewis  and  Olark. 

This  discovery  completed  the  occupa- 
tion by  France  of  all  the  north,  the 
centre  and  west  of  this  oontinent.  It 
was  a  fit  complement  to  the  discoveries 
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of  lUcqaetto  mai  LsMlle  and  Jolliet, 
of  Ohftamonov  Aod  Draillette*  andDablon 
— ^for  it  WM,  M  th«7  had  all  been,  mtde 
for  no  mere  loidid  motiv9  of  gMo,  bnt 
for  glory,  either  tempore!  or  etemel,  and, 
like  iti  predeoeeaon,  thu  diaoovery  waa 
made  with  next  to  no  material  reaouroes. 
Tact,  prudence,  dauntleaa  valor,  atraight- 
forwaid  friendlineia  to  the  Indian — these 
were  the  meana  oaed  ao  auooenf  oily  by 
the  French  and  OAnadian  ezploren.  An 
American  writer  haa  noted  the  fiwt  that 
the  French  miMionariea  had  carried 
Christianity  as  far  as  Sanlt  Ste.  Maria 
five  years  oetore  BUio*;  had  spoken  the 
good  tidings  to  the  Indians  who  were 
only  six  miles  from  Boston  harbor.  No 
doubt  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  has  since  de> 
veloped  a  wonderful  apirit  of  enterprise; 
but  it  is  always  backed  by  plenty  of 
money,  and  generally  plenty  *of  food. 
Engliah  exploring  expeditions  are  the 
Nasmyth  steam-hammer  cracking  a  nut — 
a  T>Kt  display  of  force,  which  must  pre- 
vail; the  French  and  Oanadic^ns  in  those 
days  tracked  the  nut  with  nothing  but 
their  teeth;  they  faced  journeys  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  amr'dst  unknown  savages 
with  nothing  but  what  they  carried  in 
their  hands  or  on  their  backs. 

IHB  HUDflON  BAT  OFFICIATE. 

It  is  thia  contrast  which  explains  an 
otherwise  inexplicable  fact.  How  came 
it  to  pass  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oom- 
pany  waited  more  than  an  entire  century 
before  they  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  Winnipeg  basin  1  Doubtless  the  ex- 
ploits of  D'Iberville  and  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  their  forts  for  sixteen  years 
afterwards  must  have  kept  them  in  hot 
water;  but  from  the  treai.y  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  they  were  free,  and  yet  their  own 
chronicle  of  their  first  arrival  in  this  Red 
River  region  places  it  eighty  years  later, 
in  1793,  123  years  after  the  Charter. 
They  certainly  were  most  anxious  to  push 
far  inland.  There  are  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  the  managers  in  Bnglaud  offer- 
ing special  rewaids  to  those  whu  ohuuld 
go  into  the  interior.  Despatches  were 
transmitted  from  heiMl(iuarters  promis- 
ing pensions  to  the  widows  of  the 
men  who  might  fail  in  such  expeditions. 
Once  in  a  while,  at  long  intervals,  some 
brave  fellow  of  the  Kelsey  or  Hearne 
stamp  would  turnup;batmost  of  the  com- 
pany's men  were  like  Sandford,of  whom 
Sergeant,  governor  of  Charlton  Island 
writes  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  London 
offering     speciid     bounties:      '^Neither 


Sandford  nor  any  of   your  servants   will 
travel  up  the   country,    although   your 
honors  have   earnestly   deaired  it,  and  I 
pressed  it  upon  (on  the  strength  of)  those 
proposals  you  have  hinted(off ers  of  large 
rewards)."    How  can  this  supineness  be 
explained?    The  answer,  to  my  mind,  ia 
simple   enough.      The    hum-drum  and 
comfortable  life  in   the   forts  naturally 
led  to  a  rooted  distaste  for  the   discom- 
forts, difficulties  and  dangers  incide^it  to 
a  life  of  adventure   such  as   that  which 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  readily  embrac- 
ed.    Some  of  these  **courreurs  des  boia," 
as  I  have  already   pointed   out,  seem  to 
have  traded  near  James  Bay  even  before 
La  Verandrye   discovered  the  Winnipeg 
plains,  and  after   he  bad   explored  this 
country,  they  were  not  slow    to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  new    field  of   operations 
Thtty  were    in    friendly    communication 
with  the  Indians.     They  treated  them  on 
a  footing  of  equdity.    With  that   light- 
hearted  bravery   and  cheerful  fortitude 
which  is  so  common  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  French  they  sought    out  the 
savage  in  his  wigwam,  they    often  spent 
the    whole    winter    with     him,      bear- 
ing with  all  his  rudeness  and  c»prioes,and 
winning  their  way  to    hi:*   heart    before 
they  asked  for  his  fur:.    Sprung  from  a 
race  which  then  was  the  acknowledged 
leader   of    European    civilization,    and 
which  still  is  the  cleverest  and  most  ver- 
satile in  the    world,    they    carried  with 
Ihei^  an    hereditary    polish   which  had 
filtered  down  tq  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
Canadian  people       Quick  to  learn  the 
Indian  languages  and  the  tricks  df  Indian 
life,  fertile  in  expedients,  they  were  loyal 
and  warm-hearted  to   the   core.    They 
were  not  mere   calculating   machines  or 
animated  money-bags.     lastesd  of  wait- 
ing for  the  sarage  they  met  him  on  his 
own  ground  and    began  by  making  him 
presents  of  trinkets  and  tobacco,  and  not 
till  they  had  put  him  in  good  humor  did 
they  broach  the  question  of  trade.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  Hudson's  Bay  men 
weie  utter  strangers  to    the    Indian  and 
his  mode  of  life.     Far  from    daring    to 
emulate   the  wondeiful  ascendancy  the 
French  had  won  over  these  fickle  tribes, 
they  kept  themselves  blockaded  within 
their  f of^p .     They  were  like    interlopers 
encamped  in  a  hostile  region.     We  have 
seen  how  Ff   Marest  spoke  of  them  in 
1694    as  good  natured    merchants    who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  value  or  use 
of  tire  arms.    They  don't  seem  to  have 
made  much  advance   in   the  next  fifty 
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yean.  From  1710  to  1750  the  initruo- 
tioni  from  the  head  office  repeatedly  en- 
join npon  their  ohief  faoton  to  lee  that 
their  men  learn,  from  the  Indiana  if 
neoeiaary,  how  to  kill  the  wild 
Ifeeae  that  flew  oyer  their  forts  in  auoh 
immense  flooks.  The  home  authorities 
were  at  a  lou  to  understand — and  small 
wonder  that  they  should  be— how  it  was 
that  the  men  oould  not  shoot  these 
birds. 

The  ease  with  which  La  Perouse  cap- 
tured the  two  forta.  Prince  of  Wales  and 
York,  in  1782,  shows  how  difficult  it  must 
have  been  to  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  officials.  True,  there 
were  only  39  men  in  Prince  of  Wales 
fort;  but  they  had  42  o«nnon  and  plenty 
o  f  ammunition.  They  surrendered  with- 
out a  struggle,  the  British  Ask  was  lew- 
ered  and  a  table  cloth  from  the  Govern 
or's  table  hoisted  in  its  stead.  York 
Fort  also  capitulated  without  firiuK  a 
gun,  though  a  successful  resistance 
might  have  been  made  against  the  French 
troops  who  were  harassed  with  marching 
through  thickets  and  bogs  in  which  most 
of  them  had  left  their  shoes.  Mean- 
while the  company's  ship,  which  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  prudently 
sha^d  her  course  for  Bugland,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  three  French  vesseb.  We 
are  told  that  La  Perouse's  politeness, 
humanity  and  kindness  won  him  the 
affection  of  all  the  company's  officers, 
and  helped  to  oonaole  the  comfort-loving 
victims  of  this  facile  victory.  The  fact 
is  the 

OBGANIZATION  OV  TUB  COBfPANY 

was  too  wooden,  too  much  on  the  London 
counting-house  plan.  There  was  no 
spontaneity,  no  adjusting  of  means  to  an 
altered  environment,  nothing  of  what 
Mr.  Parkman  calis  "that  pliant  and  plas- 
tic temper  which  (in  the  French)  forms 
so  m  \rked  a  contrast  to  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  tibe  Englishman."  (Conspiracy 
of  Pontiao,  vol  I ,  p.  77- )  With  a'  view 
to  isolating  their  officials,  the  company 
forbade  their  entering  an  Indian  lodge. 
At  least  one  man  was  flogged  for  lighting 
his  pipe  at  an  Indian's  tent.  The  factors 
feared  the  interior  as  a  land  of  un- 
known dangers.  Terrible  stories  were 
circulated  to  keep  up  this  fear  of  the  In- 
diana and  of  the  French.  Minute  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  men  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  especially  in  winter. 
Scouts  were  tu  reconnoitre  every  day, 
and,  did  they  not  return  by  night- fall, 
everything   was  to  be  get   ready  for  a 


siege.  At  all  times  the  cannons  were  to 
be  in  order,  and  all  obstruotioBs  that 
might  impede  the  view  from  the  fort 
were  to  be  cleared  airay.  Oae  of  the 
governors,  having  kidnapped  a  young  In- 
dian, began  to  instruct  him  and  to  pre- 
pare him  for  baptism,  hoping  that  he 
might  one  day  be  an  ambassador  to  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  and  thus  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  General  Oourt  in  England. 
But  as  soon  as  the  General  Oourt  got 
wind  of  this,  it  ordered  the  governor  to 
take  away  the  books  from  this  little  sav- 
age  and  let  him  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
It  would  seem  that  the  mounting  wave  of 
dread  had  crossed  the  Atlantic;  that  child 
one  day  might  instruct  his  tribe  and 
teach  them  to  rise  against  the  English  in 
favor  of  the  French.  How  seldom  the 
Hudson  Bay  officials  attempted  any  such 
conquests  to  the  gospel  may  be  gathered 
from  a  rather  sly  remark  made  by  Mat- 
thew Serjeant,  one  of  their  employees. 
He  says  he  has  heard  Indians  pray  in 
French  but  never  in  English.  Once, 
seeing  an  Indian  kneel  down,  he  asked 
him  why  he  did  that.  "  I  don't  know," 
was  the  answer,  **but  some  French  trad- 
ers who  came  here  used  to  do  so,  and 
they  told  me  tiiat  If  I  knelt  down  and 
raised  my  eyes  to  heaven  every  night, 
I  should  be  saved  from  danger  in  the 
end."  This  same  Matthew  Serjeant's 
favorite  methods  are  hardly  commend- 
able on  the  score  of  morality.  "  In  the 
opinion  of  the  witness,"  we  read  in  the 
report  of  1749,  **  if  they  would  give  to 
every  Indian  leader  a  g^lon  of  brandy, 
and  for  e\er}  Indian  of  t  he  nation  of  the 
Poets  a  gallon  and  a  half,  it  would  in- 
duce the  nation  to  come  down  and  conse- 
quently enlarge  the  trade.'*  When  the 
choice  was  to  be  made  between  two 
classes  of  men  so  diametrically  different, 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  Indian  de- 
termined to  sell  his  fun*  to  the  French 
and  Oanadians  who  were  near  him,  who 
were  friends  and  brothers,  rather  than 
travel  away  up  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
forts,  there  to  be  stiffly  received  by  a 
man  who  spoke  to  him  through  a  wicket, 
and  whose  manner  seemed  to  say  :  Be  off 
as  soon  as  you  have  been  fleeced.  Some 
indeed  of  the  Indians  used  to  saunter  into 
the  shore  -bound  forts;  but  they  were  of  ten 
dressed  in  French  clothes,  and  they  had, 
as  a  general  rule,  nothing  but  the  refuse 
which  the  French  would  not  take,  or  the 
skins  that  were  too  bulky  for  canoe  trans- 
port. Year  after  year  the  General  Oourt 
wrote  urging  upon  the  factors  the  need  of 
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other  fun  than  beaver  and  otter,  which 
were  almost  the  only  ones  they  could  get. 
All  the  most  valuable  peltiy  passed 
through  French  hands. 

AFTKR  THK  00NQX7BST. 

We  have  now  reached  the  date  of  the 
English  conquest  of  Canada.  The  next 
sixty  years  are  replete  with  incident  and 
adventure,  into  the  details  of  which  I 
would  fain  enter;  but  the  limits  of  this 
lecture  and  of  your  patience,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  do  not  allow  of  my  giving 
more  than  a  few  sketches  of  salient  feat- 
uies  in  the  history  of  the  French  element 
in  the  Northwest.  I  will  therefore  quote 
a  brief  summary  of  this  period  which  I 
find  in  Oapt.  O.  Mercer  Adam's  * 'Can- 
adian Northwest,"  published  last  year. 
Having  shown  how  the  Rooky  Mountains, 
the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  dis- 
tricts, the  Upper  Mississippi  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  had  been  covered 
by  the  operations  of  the  French  traders 
and  discoverers,  he  adds:  **In  short,  the 
whole  country  was  probed  and  made 
known  to  the  outer  world  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  French  and  the  French  Can- 
adians. As  a  consequence,  any  maps  of 
the  interior  that  were  at  all  trustworthy 
were  those  of  the  French;  the  charts  of 
the  English,  until  long  after  the  con- 
quest, were  ludicrously  inaccurate.  Hence 
the  opposition  to  the  assumptions  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  hostile 
rivalry  which  it  engendered.  After  the 
conquest,  it  is  true,  the  French  for  a  time 
abandoned  their  western  possessions; 
but  the  old  trading  habit  returned, 
stimulated  by  the  sturdy  Scotch  and  the 
organization  of  the  Canadian  *Nor'- 
Westers.'  TheFrench  Canadian  and  the 
half-breed  eagerly  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company" — 
which  was  "entirely  a  Canadian  venture, 
a  private  joint  stock  company,  composed 
of  French,  Scottish,  and,  to  some  extent, 
half-beed  traders,  organized  in  1783." 
While  the  H.  B.  shares  sank  very  low, 
this  new  company  was  rapidly  coining 
money.  "Long  and  unweariedly"  did 
the  French  Canadian  and  the  half-breed 
'^ork  in  its  interests.  "For  a  time  no 
other  race  or  class  of  men  could  have 
been  more  serviceable  to  the  company. 
They  were  inured  to  hardships;  they  were 
at  home  in  the  woods;  their  relations 
with  the  Indians  were  of  the  happiest; 
and  tbey  were  never  homesick,  or  out  of 
humor  with  their  surroundings.  Fur- 
thermore, they  were  always  loyal  to  the 
company."    Here  I  beg  to  interpolate  an 


important  remark.  In  the  lon|(  run  the 
Northwest  Company  behaved  m  a  most 
atrocious  manner  towards  the  Colonists. 
This  seems  to  be  the  growing  verdict  of 
history.  But  to  get  to  that  verdict 
much  evidence  pro  and  con  has 
to  be  weighed.  A  gentleman  who 
has  published  interesting  sketches 
of  this  period  tells  me  that  it  took  him 
years  of  research  before  he  was  convinced 
that,  in  the  conflicts  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century  the  Nor'- Westers  were  the 
chief  oflfenders.  Now,  if  the  case  is  so 
intricate  to  one  who  studies  it  without 
prejudice  or  passion,  the  French  Cana- 
dians cannot  surely  be  blamed  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  masters  who  were,  of 
course,  careful  to  give  the  deepest  pos- 
sible color  of  justice  to  their  violent  pro- 
ceedings. Capt.  Adams  centinues:  "With 
zest  did  they  enter  into  the  feuds  be- 
tween 

THK  N.  W.  CO. 

and  its  rival,  the  H.  B.  C,  which  had 
finally  awakened  from  its  lethargy"  "and 
with  equal  zest  did  they  tidte  up  their 
masters'  unfortunate  quarrel  with  Lord 
Selkirk  and  his  colony.  *  *  In  thece 
engagements  forts  were  fired  and  fur 
depots  destroyed.  For  a  time  hostilities 
were  keen  and  continuous,  and  on  both 
sides  ruinous.  Finally,  the  Hudson 
Bays  and  Nor'- westers  coalesced;  and 
from  1821  the  amalgamated  corporations 
traded  under  the  old  English  title  and 
charter  ef  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
This  coalition  of  the  Nor'- Westers  with 
its  English  rival  gave  great  strength  to 
the  united  company.  It  brought  it  an 
accession  of  capable  traders  and  intelli* 
gent  voyageurs  and  discoverers." 

A  OBITIOISM  OF  TASXXAS. 

"Intelligent,"  "capable,"  "loyal,"  "in- 
ured to  hardships";  these  adjectives  of 
Capt.  Adam's  sum  up  his  view  of  the 
French  element  in  the  Northwest  some 
70  years  i^o.  Mr.  Parkman  thinks  dif- 
ferently. Contrasting  the  Canadian  voy- 
ageur  with  the  English  colonist,  that  brU- 
liant  writer  says  :  "In  every  quality  of 
efficiency  and  strength,  the  Canadian 
fell  miserably  below  his  rival  ;  but  in  all 
that  pleases  the  eye  and  interests  the 
imagination,  he  far  surpassed  him.  Buoy- 
ant and  gay,  like  his  ancestry  of  France, 
he  made  the  frozen  wilderness  ring  with 
merriment,  answered  the  surly  howling 
of  l\e  pine  forest  with  peals  of  laughter, 
and  warmed  with  revelry  the  groan- 
ing ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Careless     and      thoughtless    he    lived 
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happy  in  the  midst  of  poverty, 
oontent  if  he  oould  bat  gain  the  msani  to 
fill  hit  tobaooo  pouoh,  and  decorate  the 
cap  of  hie  mittreu  with  a  ribbon."  (Con- 
spiraoy  of  Pontiao,  vol.  I,  p.  48  )  A.nd  ao 
on  for  page  upon  page,  the  piotureaqne- 
neaa  inoreasing  as  the  truth  deoreases 
For  Blr.  Parkeaan  belongs  to  a  aohool  of 
historians  with  whom  truth  is  quite  a 
secondary  consideration.  Gibbon  with 
his  pompous  show  of  scholarly  knowl- 
edge was  their  leader;  Macualay's  neatly 
balanced  sentence  and  startling  anti- 
thetical effects  made  them  popular  ; 
Froude's  rich  word-painting  continued 
to  share  this  popularity  until  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  drop  down  into  the  arena 
of  living,  present  facta  in  hia  Oceana, 
when  a  New  Zealander  held  him  up  to 
scorn  as  a  describer  of  things  that  are 
not;  and  now  Mr.  Parkman's  historical 
romances  still  are  paramount  among  the 
profanum  vulgua  in  America,  though 
his  aecond-rate  poetical  prose  aeema 
to  have  damaged  him  in  England. 
Such  hiatoriea  are  made  to  aell,and  they 
do  ao  remarkably  well,  even  as  regarcU 
thoae  that  buy  them.  The  writers  give 
plenty  of  facts)  only  they  group  them  in 
their  own  way.  Facts,  no  doubt,  are  the 
basis  •i  history;  but  the  truth  of  history 
depends  on  the  way  you  see  them.  If  I 
long  to  see  a  dear  friend,  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  show  me  his  foot  or  his  hand, 
or  to  let  me  see  his  face  all  blackened, 
scarred  and  begrimed.  But  the  histori- 
es school  I  am  speaking  of  does  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  facts  themselves  to 
the  balance  of  a  sentence  or  to 
the  ideal  consistency  of  the  view 
they  have  evolved  from  their 
inner  consciousness.  They  know  that 
the  vast  majority  of  their  readers  being 
but  half  educated,  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  such  fascinating  descriptions  must 
be  correct.  How  oould  Mr.  Parkman 
deny  to  the  Canadian  voyageura  efficiency 
and  strenffth?  We  have  seen  that  they 
were  so  efficient  as  to  make  the  North- 
west company  a  terror  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company;  ao  strong  as  to  be  "inured 
to  har^.shiDB"  beyond  any  of  their  fellow- 
trappers.  Owing  to  the  French  Can- 
adian's persuasive  aacendancy  over  the 
Indiana,  and  to  the  general  in- 
fluence of  the  French  element, 
the  Northweat  Company  obliged 
all  ita  aervanta  to  apeak  French,  and, 
when  it  imparted  aome  lad  from 
Scotland,  it  took  care  to  make  him  learn 
the  language  in  aome  prieat'a  or  farmer'a 


houae  in  Lower  Canada.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened that,  while  the  Hudson  Bays  were 
known  as  **leB  Anglais,"  the  Northwest- 
ers were  called  *'les  Franoais."  Either 
Mr.  Parkman  was  not  aware  of  these 
facts,  and  yet  he  is  famous  for  his  his- 
torical documents;  or  he  has  chuckled  over 
his  skill  in  patting  a  man  on  the  back 
with  ene  hand  while  he  slaps  him  in  the 
face  with  the  other,  and  then  we  had 
better  leave  him  to  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. 

But  there  is  one  question  on  which  no 
such  remote  decision  need  be  waited  for. 
IVIr.  Parkman  gives  his  readers  to  r  nder- 
atand    that  the    number  of  French-Can- 
adian half-breeda  about  the  middle  of  laat 
century    was    very  considerable.     "The 
French,"    he    says,    "became    savages. 
Hundreds  betook  themselves  to  the  forest 
never  to  return.      These  overflowings  of 
French  civilization  were  merged  in  the 
waste  of  barbarism,as  a  river  is  lost  in  the 
sands  of    the   desert.     The    wandering 
Frenchman  chose  a  wife  or  a  concubine 
among  his  Indian  friends  :  and,  in  a  few 
generations,  scarcely  a  tribe  of  the  west 
was  f reefrom  an  infusion  of  Celtic  blood. " 
Conspiracy    of    Pontiac,  Vol.    I.  p.  78. 
True    to   his  pet  process  of  generalizing 
widely  from  the  most  slender  particulars, 
Mr.    Parkman   favors  us  with  one  word 
only  that  looks  like  something   definite. 
He   aaya  "hundreda"  of   Frenchmen  be- 
came    aavagea     and     had     half-breed 
children.     Now    "hundreda"    muat  im- 
ply    two   or   three  hundred   at   least. 
True,  this  passage  occurs  in  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  a  general  view  of  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Indians  during   the  ceatury  and 
a  half  between  1608  and  1763,  and  conse- 
quently the  "hundreds''  may  be  scattered 
over  all  this  period  of  156  years  and  over 
all  the  immense  region  then  occupied  by 
the  French.     If  so,  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  the  French  who    lived  with  the 
Indians  became  savages  themselves  really 
means  that  those  who  did  lapse  into  bar- 
barism were  proportionately  very  few,  on  an 
average  about  two  every  year  in  all  the 
north,  west  and  southwest  of    this  conti- 
nent; and  this  would  be    exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  author  sets  himself  to 
prove.     Evidently    this    cannot  be    his 
meaning.    The  very  next  paragraph  indi- 
cates that  the  Northwest  is  the  country 
he  had  specially  in  his  mind ;  for  it  begins 
with  these  words:  ''The  fur  trade  engen- 
dered a  peculiar  class  of  men,  known  oy 
the  appropriate  name  of  bushrangers,  or 
*courreurs  de  boia.'      *      *      Many  of 
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them,  ihakinx  looM  every  tie 
of  blood  and  kindred,  identified 
themielvee  with  the  Indiaiu,  and 
■ank  into  utter  barbariam."  The 
ooUeoiive  term  **  many,  "  oouneoted 
with  the  "hundred*"  above,  neoeuarily 
implies  a  large  number,  say  a  couple  of 
hundred,  who  must  have  left  at  least  as 
many  half-breed  families  'behind  them 
In  the  teeth  of  this  fantastic  estimate,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  neither  llr. 
Parkr  m4u  nor  anybody  else  can  establish, 
even  on  probable  grounds,  the  existence 
of  ten  French  half-breed  families  in  the 
Northwest  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 
At  present  I  must  rest  with  this  categori- 
cal denial.  The  subject  is  too  important 
to  be  handled  without  carefully  collated 
statistics.  These  are  accumulating  in  my 
hands,  and  will  furnish  matter  at  some 
future  date  for  a  paper  in  which  I  shdll 
prove  by  facta  and  figures  that  the  num- 
ber of  French  half-breeds  in  the  North- 
west as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century  has  been  vastly  exacgerated  by 
the  generality  of  historians. 

THB  VOYAOBTTBS'   MORAUTY. 

A  word  about  the  morality  of  the  aver- 
age Canadian  *'  voyageur  des  pays  d'en 
haut."  It  were  absurd  to  pretend  that 
he  was  a  saint.  Far  from  it.  All  I  do 
maintain  is  that  he  was  certainly  not 
more  immoral,  probably  much  lers  so, 
than  traders  of  other  nations,  and  that 
he  did  not  give  up  his  faith  in  Christian- 
ity. The  proof  of  this  last  assertion  is 
that  when  the  Catholic  Missionaries  re 
newed  in  this  century  the  hunt  for  savage 
souls  which  had  been  cut  short  46  years 
before  by  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  they  found  everywhere  from 
St.  Boniface  to  the  MoKenzie  River, 
the  seed  of  the  faith  sown  in  many 
Indian  or  haUbreed  families  by  the  ap- 
parently reckless  Canadian.  Careless  he 
may  be  about  amassing  a  fortune — and 
who  can  prove  that  he  is  wrong  if  he  sees 
no  .earthly  utility  and  much  unearthly 
danger  in  a  life  of  anxious  drudgery  that 
ends  in  death) — but  he  is  seldom  careless 
about  the  mam  chance.  Bishop  Proyen- 
cher  used  to  tell  the  story  of  a  man  named 
Tourangeau,  who  had  married  a  half- 
breed  pagan  of  Lake  Athabasca.  Through 
a  mistaken  spirit  of  non  interference  he 
had  never  spoken  to  her  of  religion.  But 
one  day  she  heard  a  man  named  Morin 
reading  about  hell  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  making  comments  on  what  he 
read.  She  asked  for  further  information, 
which  so  startled  her  that  she  could  not 


sleep  that  night,  and  when  her  hosband 
returned  from  a  few  days'  hunt  she 
begged  him  to  tell  her  if  he  really  had 
known  all  these  years  that  there  is  a  hell. 
"Of  course  I  knew  it  all  along,"  said 
he,  "and  it  u  to  avoid  that  place 
that  you  see  me  pray  morning 
and  evening."  She  gave  him  no  peace 
until  he  promised  to  take  her  to  St. 
Boniface,  where  MonsaigneurProvencher 
then  was  Thus,  thanks  to  the  good 
words  of  Antoine  Morin,  who  not  only 
read  his  Bible  but  understood  it,  she  and 
her  husband  travelled  1,800  miles  that 
they  might  not  be  eternally  lost. 

THB  PIBBT  WHITB  WOMAN. 

Meanwhile  an  event  had  taken  place 
which  was  to  have  a  lasting  influence  on 
the  French  element  in  the  Northwest.  In 
the  summer  of  1806  the  fint  white  wo- 
man came  to  the  Red  River.  Her  hus- 
band, J.  B.  LajAinoniere,  after  five  years 
spent  in  the  Northwest,  hid  retnrned  to 
Maskinonge,  in  the  Three  Rivera  dis- 
trict, to  visit  his  family.  There  he  fell 
in  love  with  Marie  Anne  Gktboury  and 
married  her  on  the  21st  of  April,  1806. 
About  a  fortnight  after  the  wedding,  this 
brave  Canadian  woman  consented  to  ac- 
company her  lord  without  any  prospect 
of  ever  coming  back.  To  an  imagination 
that  can  reconstruct  the  status  of  this 
country  eighty  yean  ago,  the  fint  of  her 
sex  who  thus  went  into  lifelong  exile  is 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  a  heroine.  Her 
adventures  in  the  prairie  whither  she 
followed  her  husband  for  many  yean, 
her  sterling  piety  throughout  her 
whole  life,  her  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  Indians,  from  a  buffalo  stampede, 
from  Fort  Douglas  after  the  sanguinary 
conflict  in  whidi  Gov.  Semple  and  20  of 
his  men  were  killed,  would  furnish  forth 
matter  for  a  thrilling  novel.  Fr.  Da- 
gast's  biography  of  Mme.  Lajimoniere 
gives  the  unvarnished  truth.  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  its  chief  points  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  she  lived  till  the  age  of  96 
at  St.  Boniface,  that  her  eldest  daughter, 
Mme.  Petrin,  the  first  white  woman 
born  in  this  country,  is  still  living  and 
was  eighty  last  Twelfth  Night  (1887), 
that  there  have  come  into  the  world  632 
children,  grandchildren,  great  grand- 
children, and  great  great-grandchildren 
of  Madame  Lajimoniere,  that  about  500 
of  these  descendants  are  still  living  in 
Canada,  and  that  most  of  the  families 
sprung  from  her,  number  from  12  to  18 
children  each. 
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On  ThnndAy,  tb«  16th  of  July,  1818^ 
Fathers  Provenoher  and  Dumonlin  step* 

Kd  out  of  a  oanoe  in  front  of  Fort  Doug- 
t.  Mme.  I-cjimonierr,  who  for  twelve 
jeara  had  not  seen  a  priest,  waa  beaide 
herself  with  joy.  All  the  Oatholio  ool- 
onists  had  long  been  looking  forward  to 
this  first  ooming  of  the  priests 
to  settle  here.  Two  days  after 
their  arrival  the  Oatholio  children  under 
six  years  of  age,  to  the  number  of  about 
a  hundred,  received  baptism,  and,  as 
Mme.  Lajimoniere  was  the  only  baptised 
woman  in  the  colony,  she  stood  sponsor 
for  them  all;  so  that,  for  long  years  after, 
all  the  children  used  to  call  her  "Ma 
Marraine." 

J4'rom  the  arrival  of  Father  Provenoher 
dates  the  steady  development  of  the 
French  race  throughout  the  Northwest. 
Now  that  there  were  priests  in  the  land 
to  administer  the  sacraments  and  say 
Mass,  Oanadian  women  were  no  longer 
afraid  of  bringing  up  their  children  in  re- 
ligious destitution.  Any  man  with  the 
sacerdotal  character  would  have  added 
to  the  colony  this  invaluable  element  of 
stability;  but  Father  Provenoher,  who 
soon  became  Bishop  Provenoher,  was  no 
ordinary  priest.  There  appeared  in  Le 
Manitoba  of  the  11th  November,  a  letter 
of  his  that  stamps  him  as  one  of  those 
straightforward  and  intrepid  heroes  of 
humUity  whom  the  world — that  world,  I 
mean,  which  our  Blessed  Lord  denounc- 
ed — cannot  understand.  He  was  too 
honest  and  single-minded  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  oommon  run  of  pamphleteers 
whs  have  prated  of  the  Northwest.  They 
have  preferred  to  unite  in  what  we 
may  call  a  world-wide  conspiracy  of 
silence,  which  consists  in  quietly 
ignoring  whatever  makea  against  the 
writer's  prejudices.  But  the  wise  men 
on  the  spot  in  those  days  have  not  chosen 
to  remain  unjustly  silent.  As  Lord  Sel- 
kirk was  the  first  to  propose  and  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  the  Oatholio 
Mission  here,  so  the  Hudson  Bay  officials, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  groat 
chief,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  most 
obliging  and  generous  in  helping  the 
devoted  priests.  They  spoke  with  the 
unmistakable  testimony  of  gifts  in  hard 
cash.  The  Hon.  Company,  seeing  the 
abject  poverty  of  Bishop  Provenoher  in 
those  early  years,  gave  him  of  their  own 
accord,  without  any  request  on  his  part, 
£60  stg.  a  year  from  1825  to  1835,  and 
from  this  latter  year  till  1844,  the  date 
at  which  Bishop  Provenoher  tells  ua  this, 


they  were  making  it  a  round  hundred, 
and  kept  this  up  until  his  death.  They 
also,  quite  unsolicited,  contributed  200 
pounds  to  the  building  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, while  several  of  their  officials 
privately  contributed  from  £5  to  £10 
each.  Sir  Oeorge  Simpson  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  this  enlightened  charity,  and 
he  never  wavered  in  his  admiration  of 
Mgr.  Provenoher.  At  the  time  of  the 
latter's  death  he  wrote  to  Mgr.  Tache  a 
letter  of  enthusiastic  praise  of  the 
departed  prelate,  which  is  the  more 
valuable  because  Sir  George's  temper  of 
mind  as  well  as  his  high  station  did 
not  admit  of  his  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  any  ordinary  embodiment  of  virtue. 
Thus  did  Sir  Oeorge  Simpson  confirm 
the  forecast  made  in  1821  by  Mr.  Halkett, 
Lord  Selkirk's  brother  in  law.  and  one  of 
the  principal  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  This  gentleman  writes  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Quebec  at  a  time  .when  S^. 
Provenoher,  who  was  then  in  the  east, 
was  hesitating  to  accept  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity  :  **Mr.  Provenoher's  return  to  U'e 
Red  River  cannot  but  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  set- 
tlement ;  and  no  one  is  more  fully  sen- 
sible than  I  am  of  the  good  which  has 
already  arisen  from  the  Roman  Oatholio 
mission."  These  blessings  were  to  muL 
tiply  during  twenty-three  yean  under 
fostering  oare  of  twelve  secular  priests, 
who  nobly  seconded  their  venerable 
chief;  and  then  was  to  come  the  heroic 
age  of  the  young  Bishop  Tache,  of  the 
Oblate  Fathers,  toiling  in  the  wilds  of 
the  North  and  West  as  far  as  Edmonton, 
Athabasca  and  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Of  this  later  period  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak,  even  had  I 
not  trespassed  too  far  on  your  kindness. 
I  can  only  say  with  reverent  allu- 
sion; "But  the  rest  of  all  the  acts  of 
Alexander  Antonine,  and  all  his  journeys 
and  all  that  he  did,  and  the  souls  that  he  - 
and  his  brothers  b&vb'a,  are  they  not  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  'Vingt-Annees  de 
Mission  dans  le  Nordouest  do  I'Amer- 
ique?"'  Yes;  all  is  there  untill865. 
For  the  twenty  years  since  that  date, 
who  can  tell  the  tale  better  than  he? 

FRENCH  OANADIAlfS  NOT  F0REIGNKR8. 

To  speak  of  the  living  is  a  difficult  and 
delicate  task.  Still,  I  feel  bound  to  re- 
fer once  more  to  His  Grace  of  St.  Boni- 
face as  a  remarkable  example  of  what 
'yhis  paper  is  meant  to  prove.  You  must 
have  seen,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
drift  of  this  imperfect  sketch   is  to  show 


u 


thst  Um  Frenoh  Owdiani  wer*  the  first 
to  tikk*  poMMMon  of   thic   GrMt  Lono 
Laod,   il«  beat   oxploNn*  its  most  abln 
tnppvn,  Md  thftt  thej  Iwye   maltipliod 
•zooodioglj  with  very  littlo  immigmtion. 
Now  totaam  who  h»ve   bnon  lo   long 
h«Nk  who   hk^e   for  genentiout  looked 
apon    this    ooantrj    m     their    home, 
wnoooDiefrooi  •  itook  which   hed  be- 
eome  m  netion  before   Irieh,   Sootoh  or 
Bnglidi  had  mede  enj  noteble  lettlement 
in  the  Prorinoe  of  Qaebeo,  it  wei  e  orael 
blow  to  be  told,  m  they  were  told  some 
tine  ego   in  the  Menitobe   Legieleture, 
that  they  are  '*foretgnere."    Foreigners, 
feisooth  1  The  oonaaminete  impadenoe  of 
sueh  ataont  hardly  deserves  an  answer. 
Bat  I  wUl  give  one,  and  the  answer  will 
be  the   genealogy  of  a  prelate  of  whom 
Manitoba  ia   i*Muy  proud.    Archbishop 
Taob^  iaihe 'kreai-grandson  of  the  grand- 
daughter of  JoUiet,  the  diaooTcrer,  with 
Fr.  Muqaette,  of  the  Mississippi;  he  is 
the  great-grandson   of  the  grand -niece, 
and  also  the  great- great-grandson  of  the 
first   c&csin  of   La  verandrye,  who  was 
himself  a  Oanadian  bom,and  whose  grand- 
mother,  Mgr.     Tache's    ancestor,    was 
the     first     white     woman     born     in 
Canada,  more  than  260  years  ago.    The 
Archbishop  is, -moreover,    a   descendant 
of  the  Martins,  the  OouUlards   and   the 
Heberts  of  the  same  remote  period.     If 
he  is  a  foreigner,   vhere   are   your   na 
tivea  1    Of  course  we  do  not  all  go  back 
so  far;  but   most   of   us   can   trace  our 
Frenoh  ancestry  to  long  before  the  con- 
quest.    For  instance,   I  am  a  descendant 
of  Captain  de  St.    Oars,    who   came  to 
Canada  with  the  Oarignan   regiment   in 
1666.    All  these  facts  are   open    to   the 
public;  they  are  to  be  found  in  Tanguay's 
GenealogicMd  Directory,  a  work    the  like 
ef  which  is  not  known  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world.  Thanks  to  the  Church's 
regularity  in  registering   and  keeping  re- 
cords of  births,    marriages   and   deaths 
long  before  the  civil  law  came  in  to  regu- 
late vital  statistics,  every  French   Cana- 
dian family  can  trace  its  history   to   the 
first  of  its  name  that  came  to  Canada. 

Ne,  we  are  not   aliens   ot  foreigners. 
Thirty  years  ago,  we,  who  speak 


irere  called  bv  every  one  purely  and 
simply  *<Uanadians;"  others  were  known 
as  Boglish,  Scotch  or  Irish.  Lately  the 
fashion  has  grown  up  of  calling  others 
Canadians  and  distinguishinff  «s  as 
Frenoh.  We  are  not  purely  and  simply 
French,  any  more  than  Americans  are 
Eoglishmen.  If  people  don't  chooeeto 
callus  simply  **Oanadians,"  though  we 
are  the  original  emigrants  from  Bnrope, 
then  let  them  at  least  oaU  us  French 
Canadians.  Doubtless  we  love  whatia 
loveaUe  in  our  French  ancestors;  bat  we 
thank  Ood  that  oar  race  was  planted 
here  before  the  French  manners  were 
corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  last  oen- 
tury,  and  before  the  French  mind  was 
unsettled  and  dwarfed  by  the  follies  of 
the  French  Revolution.  If  France 
wishes  to  send  us  men  of  the 
lewd,  half -monkey,  half- demon  type, 
such  as  those  who  are  secret- 
ly misgoverning  her  at  present,  we 
beg  of  her  to  keep  them  at  home.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  for  the  conquest,  be- 
cause it  saved  us  from  irreligion  and 
from  French  radicalism. 

In  thus  urging  our  right  to  be  fairly 
treated,  I  am  not,  I  trost,  implying  any 
dislike  or  disparagement  of  the  other  ele- 
ments that  m^tke  up  our  population.  The 
spirit  that  iai^>els  a  man  to  dislike  an- 
other beca'iV4  his  nationality  is  difbrent, 
is  just  as  odious  to  me  in  a  French  Cana- 
dian as  in  anyone  else.  I  wish  thr« 
Scotch  and  the  Irish  and  the  English  to 

get  the  credit  of  all  their  good  qualitiea; 
ut  I  want  them  to  respect  the  claims  of 
others,  too.  By  all  means  let  each  race 
cherish  its  traditions;  only  let  us  be  care- 
ful not  to  attack  one  another.  No  race 
is  faultless;  but  if  each  race  admires  in 
the  other  the  qualities  it  lacks  itself,  we 
shall  develop  a  true  patriotic  spirit  that 
will  blenl  us  into  one  harmonious  nation. 
Social  contact  and  intermarriages  be- 
tween different  races  that  are  one  in 
faith  would  tend  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  unreasoning  prejudice,  and  to 
make  us 

"Great 
a  people  heart  to  heart." 
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